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it is a simplicity achieved by abstracting from the cultural milieu. In 
one section of the chapter on "Parity of Being" illustrations are given 
from America, Arabia, Greece, France, India, Mongolia, Banks Islands, 
New Hebrides, Africa, New Mexico, Alaska, and Australia to establish 
the existence in primitivity of the idea that inanimate objects in nature 
possess souls. Many of these illustrations are from culture religions 
and most of the others would with equal plausibility be explained by 
the preanimists in terms of the "mysterious power" or dynamism. It 
is against this false simplicity which loses, religious life in religious 
formulas and so misses its rich particularity that modern students are 
beginning to rebel. 

Dr. Gilmore is no half-hearted champion of his theory. He is ready 
to say "that it was the discovery of the soul which was the most mo- 
mentous in the history of the human race"; to it must be traced all 
man's uplift in the millenniums of his existence. Animism gave us the 
belief in the soul of man, in life beyond the grave, and in superhuman 
powers. " For these three greatest conceptions entertained by humanity 
the race has to thank the stage of culture we have been studying." In 
the light of the struggle of the last half-century to find an interpretation 
of the significance of life which will overcome this very dualism one 
may perhaps be pardoned for a lack of enthusiasm in returning thanks. 
It is however much more important that we shall understand, and toward 
an understanding of the rise of dualism Dr. Gilmore's work is a welcome 
contribution. 

A. Eustace Haydon 

University or Chicago 



A COMMENTARY ON DEUTERONOMY 

It is rather significant that the original edition of the Cambridge 
Bible contained no commentary on the Pentateuch. The editors of 
the revised edition have made ample amends for this omission. The 
commentaries which have already appeared on Genesis, Exodus, and 
Numbers are among the strongest in the series. And the latest addition 
is worthy to stand beside the best of them. 1 To the interpretation of 
Deuteronomy Sir George Adam Smith brings the remarkable gifts of 
exposition he has proved on so many fields of Old Testament study, the 
result being a book that is a delight both to heart and understanding. 

1 The Book of Deuteronomy. [The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges.] 
By Sir George Adam Smith. Cambridge: University Press, 1018. cxxii+396 
pages. 6s. 6d. 
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In the Introduction the reader is led at once to the heart of the 
subject. Deuteronomy is no mere echo of other books, but a work 
distinctive alike in standpoint and style, moral emphasis and religious 
appeal. Even as literature it strikes a new note. "No other Hebrew prose, 
except parts of Isaiah, chapters 40-55, is so elevated and so sustained, or 
has such a swing and such a sweep" (p. xii). And the style is no ex- 
traneous adornment: it is "the music of winds that blow and sing 
through it alone — that sing even among its laws." This music can be 
caught in the high ethical idealism of the book, its sense of justice 
tempered by a fine feeling for humanity, its democratic sympathies, its 
chivalrous respect for woman and the family, its claim of rights for the 
poor and distressed, the widow, the fatherless, and the stranger, all 
quickened and pointed by "its searching examination of moral moods 
and of motives, and its inclusion of thoughts and desires as well as 
actions in its purview " (p. xxxvii) . The true glory of the book, however, 
is found in the purity and tenderness of its religious emotion. Deuteron- 
omy is instinct with the spirit of worship, and calls for reverence and 
awe in presence of the one holy, sovereign God. But its main emphasis 
is on love. "These two, God's love to man and man's love to God, are 
everywhere in Deuteronomy. They are the essence of its creed, the 
motives and power of the full obedience it demands, the passion of its 
wistful appeals to remember, to know, and to consider, of all its constant 
cry for the hearts of its hearers" (pp. xxvi f.). 

The Code of Deuteronomy, then, is law suffused by the spirit of 
prophecy, not yet hardened into rigid, unbending forms. As such it 
occupies a standpoint "on the whole midway between JE and P." 
Historically, it is linked with the Reformation under Josiah (621 B.C.), 
which saw the law of the single sanctuary, with all its revolutionary 
consequences, carried into effect. Yet we cannot simply identify our 
present Book of Deuteronomy with the "Book of the Law" which 
inspired the Reformation. The closing section (chaps. 31-34) is 
now generally recognized to be "a later, editorial supplement to 
Deuteronomy, belonging less to it than to the Pentateuch as a whole, 
and designed to connect the Pentateuch with the Book of Joshua" 
(p. xii). The introductory discourse is clearly divisible into two parallel 
strands (chaps. 1-4, 5-1 1). The heterogeneous mixture of elements in 
chapter 27 rudely breaks the flow of Moses' discourse from chapters 26 
to 28. Not only so, but each of the main divisions of the book is marked 
by doublets, independent groups of law, " distinguished by differences of 
form and phraseology," divergent conceptions of Israel, varying modes of 
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address, and "editorial rearrangements and additions, some of them 
reflecting the Exile" (p. lxii). Of the distinctions in form the most 
striking are the changes between singular and plural, which have been 
so thoroughly canvassed by Steuernagel and Staerk. Our author sub- 
mits these changes to a fresh penetrating examination. His conclusions 
are distinctly more reserved than those of the critics just mentioned. 
The attempt to trace separate editions throughout both discourses and 
laws "mainly on the difference of singular and plural," he finds upon 
the evidence " most precarious if not utterly impossible." The examina- 
tion, however, confirms the other evidence we have " that the book is a 
compilation — not only in the sense that the materials of its Code have 
been partly drawn from other codes and ancient practices, not only in 
the sense that both the discourses and the Code have been expanded by 
editors and copyists, but that there were once different editions of the 
Code probably with different introductions; yet whether these were from 
different hands the evidence of the singular and plural passages does 
not enable us to decide in full confidence" (pp. lxxxvii f.). 

It is thus impossible to define exactly the contents of Josiah's law 
book. It must, at all events, have embraced the cardinal principle of 
the single sanctuary with all its implicates, and "some form of the 
discourses now in chapters 1-11, 28-30." But no doubt also it em- 
bodied a considerable portion of the ritual and other precepts wrapped 
up in the heart of the book. Sir George accepts as reasonable Bertholet's 
principle that " everything is to be reckoned to the original Deuteronomy, 
which is not on quite definite grounds to be excluded from the time of 
Josiah" (p. xcvi). How near to the date of its discovery this original 
Deuteronomy falls is a moot question among scholars. Of the three 
alternatives Sir George regards as least probable the theory of composi- 
tion during the reign of Manasseh. He inclines personally to the idea 
that, "if not the original form of Deuteronomy, yet some code or pro- 
gram with similar aims came into being with Hezekiah's reforms." 
But, "even if the book was written in the early part of Josiah's reign, 
there is no evidence that the priest Hilkiah or his colleagues in the Temple 
had anything to do with its composition; while its contents afford not 
a little proof to the contrary" (p. cvi). 

The influence of Hosea and Isaiah is most strongly impressed on 
Deuteronomy. But, "whatever the book owed to the prophets, it did 
not owe everything. The style is its own. The spiritual fruits of the 
past, the practical urgencies of the present, the memories, passions, and 
hopes of both, are all tuned to a new and original rhythm— the gift, we 
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cannot but believe, of one man to the literature of his people. He remains 
as unknown to us as the author of Job or the great Evangelist of the 
Exile" (p. cvii). But, while unknown, he is one of the great figures in 
the onward march of religion. "Deuteronomy is a living and divine 
book, because it is at once loyal to the essential truth revealed in the 
past, while daring to cast off all tradition, however ancient and sacred in 
origin, that in practice has become dangerous and corruptive, vigilant 
to the new perils and exigencies of faith and receptive of the fresh 
directions of the living God for their removal or conquest." Not only 
so, but "Deuteronomy gave utterance to truths which are always and 
everywhere sovereign — that God is One, and that man is wholly His, 
that it is He who finds us rather than we who find Him; that God is 
Righteousness and Faithfulness, Mercy and Love, and that these also 

are what He requires from us toward Himself and one another 

Thus in the preparation for Jesus Christ Deuteronomy stands very 
high. Did He not Himself attest the divine authority both of its 
doctrine and of its style by accepting its central creed as the highest 
and ultimate law not for Israel only but for all mankind ?" (P. cxx.) 

The commentary proper is singularly illuminating. Sir George 
lingers lovingly over the separate words and phrases, and seeks not 
merely to elucidate their exact meaning, but to reproduce as nearly as 
possible the literary flavor of the original. His translations of the 
poetical passages are specially noteworthy. The exposition is enriched, 
too, by the author's intimate knowledge of Eastern scenery and customs, 
as well as apt allusions to modern literature. The main stress, however, 
is laid on the spiritual teaching of the book, its insistence on love and 
loyalty to God, which alone means "buoyancy and progress," and 
whose fruit is a life without reproach before both God and man. Limita- 
tions are, of course, acknowledged. But the underlying spirit of the 
Code tends to surmount these, and the interest it shows in the common 
people — especially the poorest and most needy — makes it prophetic of 
Christian democracy. This aspect of the Code finds in Sir George a 
sympathetic and enthusiastic interpreter. 

Alex R. Gordon 

The Presbyterian College 
Montreal, Canada 

THE BOOK OF REVELATION 
In his two previous works, The Evolution of Christianity and The 
Millennial Hope, Professor Case set himself to explain to the modern 
reader how Christian ideas were modified and in some instances created 



